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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE ABUSE AND DESTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 

Professor J. M. Downum of the State Normal School at Boone, 
N. C., is undertaking to obtain data on the abuse, destruction, and 
deterioration of school plants. The matter he is investigating is an 
important one, and if Mr. Downum succeeds in gathering adequate 
and reliable data that will show the aggregate financial loss that may 
be properly attributed to carelessness, or negligence, or willful dis- 
regard of property rights, or simple vandalism, he will render a 
distinct service. The figures will, no doubt, be of sufficient propor- 
tions to cause the public not only to take notice, but also, it is to be 
hoped, to institute remedial measures. There are apparently no 


carefully assembled data now available. This means that in order 


to gather the statistical information desired, a careful piece of 


research will be necessary. 

The insurance companies may be able to supply a great deal of 
definite information on the subject, but not nearly all that will be 
needed. Observations and judgments for particular districts, or 
counties, or sections may be had in abundance, but they are not 
adequate for the purpose. Every one who has observed conditions 
can readily give isolated instances of the abuse or destruction of 
school property. As already suggested, the aggregate for a given 
period of time, say one calendar year, for a given state, or county, 
or section would be great when expressed in dollars and cents. But 
the more deplorable fact is the attitude of mind that takes it as a 
matter of course—the low state of culture, or refinement, or civic 
pride that it reflects. 

In this connection, Dr. E. C. Branson of the University of North 
Carolina, who is one of our keenest observers in the field of social 
economics and withal a student of wide acquaintance with educa- 
tional conditions, makes this observation : 

I have looked into schools of all sorts in almost every 
state in the Union and in all the Central and West European coun- 
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tries, and my deliberate conclusion is that nowhere in the world ar 
students as destructive of school properties as in our own South 
There is nothing to equal our abuse of such properties anywher« 
else in the world.” 

If Dr. Branson’s “deliberate conclusion” is correct, and there are 
many other observers, including the present writer, who will not 
question the validity of his judgment on this point, here is an oppor- 
tunity for some effective home missionary work to be done. If our 
surmise is correct, Mr. Downum has begun a study that should be 
carried through in a scientific way to a successful conclusion. 

THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 

The second biennial conference of the Werld Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations will be held in Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 
1927. The President of the Federation is Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 


Commissioner of Education for the State of Maine, and the Secretary 


is Professor Char] H. Williams, of the University of Missouri. 
The address of the Chairman of the Canadian Committee of 
\rrangements, to whom inquiries, requests for information, and 
applications for reservations should be sent, is Room 220, Simcoe 
Hall, University of Toronto, Toronto (5), Canada 
The first biennial Conference following the preliminary con- 
ference in San Ft n 1923 was held in Edinburgh, Scot 
land, in 1925. Readers of the High Scnoor JourNAL will no doubt 
recall the account of the Edinburgh Conference—“Edinburgh: A 
Retrospect”—written for the Journax by Dr. L. A. Williams, of the 
University of California, and published in our January, 1926, 
mber 
The Toronto authorities are undertaking to provide acommoda 
s at re t ates for the entire gathering. The leading hotels 
Toronto ha each set aside for the Canadian Committee of 
ngement 1 | number of rooms in order to acommo 
é rs at rates ranging from $2.50 uy 
The lege residence t University of Toronto and the affiliated 
colleges, McMaster University, and the private schools have been 
t the disposa f the Committee for the use of delegates 


The rate in these residences will be $1.00 per day for a minimum of 


six days. Those who put up at the college residences must buy a 
book of meal tickets at Hart House for the six days at $12.50. This 
will make the cost of residence and meals for the six days onl 
$18.50. a most reason e figure indeed The stewards of Hart 


House are planning to serve 1,200 at breakfast, 1,800 at noon luncl 


eon, and 1,200 at evening dinner, at the special rates of 75 cent 
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for breakfast and luncheon, and $1.00 for evening dinner. In addi- 
tion to this there will be abundant acommodation for meals in the 
hotel dining-rooms, cafeterias, and restaurants, with which Toronto 
is plentifully supplied, for those who cannet secure meals in Hart 
House. The Canadian Committee of Arrangements requests that 
delegates and visitors make their applications for accommodations 
at the earliest possible date in order that satisfactory placement may 
be assured. A folder giving a list of the hotels and their special 
rates together with other helpful information will be sent on request 
’ addressed to the Chairman of the Canadian Committee. 





The Secretary reports that delegates will attend from practically 
all the civilized nations of the world. The British Isles alone will 
send some four hundred teachers to the Toronto Conference. Com- 
ing as it does at a time when the tourist tide is at its height, when 
vast numbers of the teaching profession will be taking vacation trips, 
ind with inexpensive accommodations assured, the Toronto meeting 
will no doubt attract thousands of American educators from the 
United States and Canada. Moreover, it is not likely that another 
international educational conference of the scope of this one will 


meet on this side of the Atlantic again in many years. Other nations 





will, of course, be bidding for the next biennial meeting, and the 
hances are that the next two or three meetings will be held in the 
; ities of continental Europe. 
The JouRNAL regrets that it is not able to present the agenda ot 
he Toronto Conference. Its primary and major object, however, is 
to promote international understanding and good will through and 
by means of education and educational agencies 
THE NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Che forty-third annual meeting of the North Carolina Education 
~ is he é March 24-2 \ wl gram W 
rie i te ! | he y Wa 
é t ( ( t tre Ass t la 
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garet Highsmith. Good programs, too, were carried out in the 
various departmental meetings 

The majority report of the State Educational Commission oppos- 
ing the proposal to submit to a vote of the people a constitutional 
amendment making a school term of eight months mandatory came 
in for a good deal of discussion in the lobbies and corridors, as did 
the negative attitude of the General Assembly on the same question. 
There were, of course, evidences of keen disappointment over the 
failure of this issue. The expressions of dissatisfaction did not, 
however, bear the mark of animus toward either the commission 
or the General Assembly, although there were expressions of resent- 
ment over the action of the Senate in tabling without discussion 
Senator Broughton’s minority report on the bill to submit to a vote 
of the people the proposed amendment. But dissatisfaction and dis 


appointment were lost in a feeling of confident assurance of the ulti 


mate success of the major educational issues for which the Associ- 
ation stands sponsor The campaign for a longer school term has 
not been waged in vai It has served to direct the attention of the 
state sharply to several of our conspicuous educational shortages 


Moreover, it has developed sentiment so wide-spread and so strong 
for a larger school term and for greater and better teacher-training 
acilities that the success of both issues is almost in sight. There 
will be no let up in the Association’s efforts until the fight is wor 
With this the dominant feeling of the delegates and the resolute 
determination of the Association, the forty-third annual meeting 
passed into history 

lr. Wingate Andrews, superintendent of the High Poimt Schools, 
was elected Preside and Frank P. Hall, of Belmont, superin 
tendent of the Gaston County Schools. was chosen Vice-President 


lule B. Warren was reelected Secretary-Treasuret 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA FOREIGN 


RAVE] POURS 
Residential travel tours in France and Germany are to be offered 
during the summer of 1927 under the educational supervision of the 
[ ersity of North Carolina Extension Division. Courses con 
ducted u nnection with both tours will be under the direction of 


iversity professors and opportunity for study at the Universities 
of the Sorbonne and Munich will be available. The School of For 
eign Travel of New York City has charge of the travel management 
#t§ these tours 


Continued on Page 77) 
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WHERE IS THE A. B. DEGREE GOING? 


By Dean Appison Hipparp 
The University of North Carolina 


HE QUESTION which I have asked this morning—Where is the 

A.B. degree going ?—is one which, had I had more experience 
in the Dean’s office, I should probably not make bold to ask. But a 
three months’ experience leaves one bold to attempt anything. 

As I see it the A.B. degree is designed with three purposes in 
mind: (1) To give foundation work and background for profes- 
sional courses. (2) To prepare students for graduate work as 
teachers or research students in special fields. (3) To give students 
a general educational background which will lead to the enrichment 
of their own intelligent living. Strangely enough this third purpose, 
the most important one, is the one most frequently slighted, the one 
receiving the least emphasis and the least thought. 


* * * * * 


Before we can ask where the A.B. degree is going it might be 
well to point out some weaknesses which seem to me obvious in the 
degree as now administered. 

We have lost our way in the underbrush of learning. The cur- 
riculum of the degree one hundred, or even fifty, years ago was a 
simple thing with a definite unity and a definite purpose. Almost 
any full-fledged department in a college to-day offers more courses 
in its field than were required for a general education a few years 
ago. The multiplication has been intense. We have added to gener- 
ously and subtracted from not at all. 

The curriculum, then, is suffering from an overloading. Where 
formerly we concentrated we now scatter . 

With the elective system we have given up the ghost and admitted 
our own defeat. Courses have come so fast we have had to display 
them on the counter, tack up a few signs and suggestions on the wall 
together with a price list, and leave the student to choose his owr 
fare which he may or may not digest 

Of course, much of the trouble lies outside of the arts college,— 
in the tendencies of the time and civilization,—but I do not believe 
the Arts college can clear itself by shifting responsibility in this way. 


I suspect that we are definitely guilty of over-specialization. The old 


* Presented et 
November 24, 1926 


re the North Caroli: ( ege Conference, at Durhar 
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liberal arts degree, which was primarily in the humanities, has gone ; 
in its place we have substituted a required-major-and-minor-and- 
free-elective-system which has not the courage of its own convictions 
as had the old A.B. degree whatever else its faults. The liberal arts 
college looks about it, sees the professional schools attracting stu- 
dents to themselves by practical, specialized courses and it tries to 
go on and do likewise. Whereas formerly the liberal arts student 
found a synthesis in his work all he finds now is diversification and 
specialization. The forest is lost sight of in the studying of the trees. 
Instead of radical treatment, a conservative return to the original 
significance (not methods) of the college is needed. It is conceivable 
» liberal arts college may “liberalize” itself to death. Whereas 
formerly a student secured a rounded knowledge of literature or his- 
tory in these two departments, for example, he now finds himself 
forced to choose an elective in the literature or history of England 
from, say, 1557 to 1674. He is lucky indeed if, at the end of four 
years, his randomly chosen pieces fit together into even a patch-quilt 
education. The college is, for all the world, outfitting specialists— 
and for what? 

\ symptom of this same weakness manifests itself in the stu- 
‘he bewildering maze 


~ 


dent's enthusiasm for “outside activities”. 7 
of such specialized courses the student finds remote from life as he 
knows it and expects to live it. He seeks refuge and reality in a 
welter of extra-curricular activities of which, at least, he can grasp 
the meaning and which he too often believes is a “preparation for 
life’ much more actual than his purposeless courses. For the 
moment he loses sight of the fact that hard work at a selected task is 


as much a “preparation for life” as playing at a game or managing a 


dance or a play. Much as the faculty, and the students themselves 
in the ser r regret this waste of effort in activities of the 
kind. we have failed to realize that it 1s the natural escape from an 
unreal academic world to a world full of meaning, at least tempo- 
rarily, to the undergraduate. The cure for this, as for the ills of the 
lege, might seem to lie in a closer relationship of its various cur- 
ricula to the principl f life and living which the student might 
fairly expect from his college cours« \ more vitalized curriculum 
and more actual hard work will at once bring the college back to its 
re significance al the student back to a respect academi 
ustry 
Announcing purpose to be that of giving culture and back- 


groun we have, thanks t ur mutation Of our protessi nal school 
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methods, become too nearly a vocational training institution. Where 
we ought to find unity and harmony we display only diversification 
and discord. We decry activities and by our very procedure drive 
students into them. 

It is not unlikely that the picture which Sinclair Lewis draws of 
the American college is truer than we should like to admit. I quote 
two paragraphs from his Arrowsmith: 


The University of Winnemac is at Mohalis, fifteen miles from 
Zenith. There are twelve thousand students; besides this prodigy 
Oxford is a tiny theological school and Harvard a select college for 
young gentlemen. The University has a baseball field under glass ; 
its buildings are measured by the mile; it hires hundreds of young 
Doctors of Philosophy to give rapid instruction in Sanskrit, naviga- 
tion, accountancy, spectacle-fitting, sanitary engineering, Provencal 
poetry, tariff schedules, rutabaga-growing, motor-car designing, the 
history of Voronezh, the style of Matthew Arnold, the diagnosis of 
myohypertrophia kymoparalytica, and department-store advertising. 
Its president is the best money-raiser and the best after-dinner 
speaker in the United States; and Winnemac was the first school in 
the world to conduct its extension courses by radio. 

It is not a snobbish rich-man’s college, devoted to leisurely non- 
sense. It is the property of the people of the state, and what they 
want—or what they are told they want—is a mill to turn out men 
and women who will lead moral lives, play bridge, drive good cars, 
be enterprising in business, and occasionally mention books, though 
they are not expected to have time to read them. It is a Ford Motor 
Factory, and if its products rattle a little, they are beautifully stand- 
ardized, with perfectly interchangeable parts. Hourly the University 
of Winnemac grows in numbers and influence, and by 1950 one may 
expect it to have created an entirely new world-civilization, a civiliza- 
tion larger and brisker and purer. 


- * * * * 


The dilemma, then, in which the A.B. degree finds itself is this: 
(a) On the one side our avowed intention of standing for scholar- 
ship and culture; (b) on the other side our submission to the pre- 
vailing tendency of the times, particularly as manifested in the 
professional schools, to offer a direct preparation for life to the 
many. Culture for the few, and vocational training for the majority, 
—these two things we are trving to do—two things which are almost 
irreconcilable. We are trying to do two things doing neither one as 
well as we might We have let the democratic idea, under the 


assumption that democracy in education means the same thing to 


everybody whereas it can mean only an equal opportunity for all 


we have let it, 1 say, run away with us. I can ask only one question 
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to show the fallacy of our present situation. If the A.B. degree is 
to mean, as too frequently we are letting it mean, specialization with 
a vocational leaning, what, pray, are we specializing for? What 
vocational significance is there in eight or ten courses in Biology, 
eight or ten courses in English, eight or ten courses in History? Is 
the A.B., then, only another teachers’ training organization? Some- 
how in all this I miss the original intent of the degree. I find a sop 
to culture thrown out by way of the few English courses and a 
modern language course. So much is safe, people are none too likely 
to discover the cultural purposes of such courses. Beyond that we 
specialize. 

To answer my own question, then, where is the A.B. going ?,— 
I can only say that we do not seem to know where we are going. We 
must take stock and frankly go in for one horn or the other of the 
dilemma. We should be frankly vocational or frankly cultural. We 
must make an effort to find a unity in our own purpose. With our 
present scattered efforts, I should not be surprised if the profes- 
sional schools which now demand one—two—three—four years of 
\.B. work should turn upon us and say: “You have dropped the 
torch which we expect you to hold, and if all you can give our men 
is specialized, detailed training, then we will teach them in our own 

I should not presume to speak to you about this this morning if I 
had only discouragement to offer. How is a more vitalized cur- 
riculum to be secured? I confess that I do not know, though I sus- 
pect that much may be accomplished by following two lines of 
action : first, the offering within each department of general intro- 
juctory courses designed more definitely to introduce the student to 
the field of the subject than, as now conducted, to prepare him simply 
for more advanced courses in that subject. 1 would suggest, for 
example, that in the various sciences, preliminary courses might be 
yutlined in such a way as to give a student a grasp of the field of 


those subjects, their their present, and their possible future, 





together with an emy is on the principles underlying those 
branches of learning, and that, possibly, laboratory work might con- 
ceivably be omitted in these more general preliminary courses. If 
this cannot be done, then at least a general introductory course not 
unlike the old “general science” work might be offered to familiarize 
the student with the purposes and methods of various sciences. The 
same thing might be done in each of the divisions of the University : 


for language and literature, for the social sciences, as well as the 
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natural sciences. Second, the possibility of correlation courses which 
may relate the findings of one field of learning with those of another 
may serve somewhat to off-set the dangers of specialization which I 
have indicated. 

I ask, then, for a return to the spirit of the former A.B., a liber- 
alizing education, which seeks much in a few things rather than a 
great deal of one thing. I ask for a return to an A.B. degree which 
offers the fundamentals of a liberal education, which is designed to 
discover and foster native ability, which will emphasize the value of 
thought per se rather than facts in a side-line of learning, which 
includes both the humanities and the sciences, but which looks out 
on these with a singleness of purpose—to discover the order and 
sacred unity of life rather than its divergencies, which will empha- 
size something rather than nothing, which is centripetal rather than 
centrifugal, which will leave the student knowing some things, not 
questioning all. To do anything else is to admit defeat of learning 
itself. 

Modern thought and modern ways of living have emphasized the 
social relationship and neglected the individual; the A. B. school is 
emphasizing material and social prosperity and forgetting too often 
character and personality. In our wild scramble for truth, we let 
our A. B. graduates leave our doors with a few facts which they 
have dropped into the bottom of their pails which rattle and shake 
with a horribly empty sound. 

It is my thesis this morning that for these few facts garnered 
along the way, facts which may or may not be significant, we should 
substitute principles. People seldom act on facts; they often act 
from a knowledge of principles 

So far as present day practice in our A.B. colleges is concerned, 
the most hopeful indication I find is the so-called “orientation 
courses.” But orientation, like so many of our pet terms, means 
many things to many people. It means everything from “how to 
study” courses, “reflective thinking’ courses, “use of Library” 
courses, “methods of memorizing” courses, “adjustment to college 
environment” courses, “college customs and history” courses, “care 
of the health” courses, “vocational guidance” courses to what is 
called at Columbia University “contemptible civilization” courses, 
“man and society” courses and “nature of the world and man” 
courses, and many more which need not be mentioned here. The 
significant thing in this recent development is the very effort which I 
have mentioned, the effort to substitute principles for scattered and 
specialized facts. 
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In these courses I see an effort at correlation, an effort toward a 
synthesis in our learning. I do not believe that these courses as 
attempted in the many institutions of the country now using them 
have yet shaken down to their proper form. In fact, I should regret 
their ever becoming standardized in all institutions. My answer to 
my question as to where the A.B. degree is going lies right now in 
my very definite feeling that every arts college must analyze its own 
institution, its own students, and its own needs and formulate from 
this analysis something which will give the student synthesis in his 
learning such as he does not now get. 

So far I think I am sure of myself and of my position. My own 
hope is that at the University of North Carolina one such synthesis 
course may be required in each of the four years. Is it not a com- 
ment on our teaching and on our curriculum that as yet we have 
failed to focus all our learning on the three questions in which every 
man is most vitally interested? 1 take these questions to be: 

Whence am I? What am I to do here? What of my future 
existence, of my relationship to religion and the Spirit? 

I would answer these questions for the student by having him in 
his first year take a course which might be called Man and the Ages, 
a course in which the everlasting significance of History, of Geology, 
of Literature, and of the Classics might be correlated in such a way 
as to show the young man our heritage from the past. In the second 
year and in the third year I should attempt to answer the second 
question—What am I to do here ?—by explaining through Biology, 
through Astronomy, through Physics, through Chemistry man’s 
relation to nature. And in the third year I should ask the student 
to look about him with the intention of establishing the everlasting 
importance of man in his relation to society through a correlation of 
Sociology, Geography, Politics, Government, and Ethics. For the 
fourth year I should leave the more abstract subject of man and 
religion. And here | should hope to find a correlation through 
synthesis of the History of Philosophy and the History of Com- 
parative Religions 

\n ambitious programme certainly, but at least one which should 
leave the student with some concept of himself in relation to his 
universe, his culture, an his responsibilities in life. This, I take it, 
is what the old A.B. degree attempted to accomplish. It is, as well, 
what I think the new A.B. degree should accomplish. 
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WHAT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1927 
DID FOR SCHOOLS 


By A. T. ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


T Is not my purpose here to undertake to summarize the various 
I acts of the General Assembly of 1927 bearing on public education. 
My purpose is rather to present an appraisal or estimate of the prob- 
able effect of this legislation on the schools of the State. Of course, 
we are too close to the General Assembly to appraise its work accur- 
ately. Any estimate of its value is limited, of course, as all prophecies 
are limited, by changing conditions that may develop in the future. 
Upon a whole, the school legislation of the General Assembly was 
wholesome and encouraging. I should like to call attention to a few 
of these laws. 


THE APPROPRIATION FOR RURAL LIBRARIES 

The appropriation was increased to $10,000 a year, making $20,- 
000 available in this biennium to stimulate the purchase of library 
books in the big rural schools. However necessary a large school 
plant may be, however desirable it may be to have a large group of 
children together for school purposes, we must understand that these 
two things alone do not make a real school. There must be built up 
a school organization and a school plant, and there must be abundant 
teaching equipment. The abundance of literature placed within easy 
reach of the children, next to the service of a good teacher, has more 
to do with kindling aspirations in the minds and hearts of children 
than any other activity of the school. Within the last biennium a 
great number of books has been added to the rural school libraries. 
This new appropriation will make it possible for the State to aid 200 
libraries each year. I hope this increased aid will stimulate the 
people in these large union school districts to redouble their efforts 
to provide adequate library facilities for the elementary and high 
school children in those districts. 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENTS 
Teacher training departments in connection with high schools are 
now on the graduate level; that is, pupils going into these depart- 
ments must meet the same entrance requirements that they would 
find at any college or normal school in the State. These departments 
are segregated from the regular work of the high schools and are in 
charge of a specifically prepared teacher. Their purpose is to give 
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one year of intensive training to young high school graduates to fit 
them for work in the rural elementary schools. In setting up these 
departments we have been careful not to interfere in any way with 
the work of the normal schools. We have accepted only such stu- 
dents as could not make arrangements to go to the institutions of 
higher learning. The high schools are now turning out great num- 
bers of graduates. Many of these would make excellent teachers. 
They are beyond the reach of the colleges and normal schools. We 
hope through these departments to reach four or five hundred of 
them a year and head them towards teaching. Experience in the 
past has taught us that this year of training does not satisfy these 
girls, but leaves them with a keen desire to go to normal schools 
and further fit themselves for efficient work in the public schools. 
We are in a position to establish ten or twelve new departments this 
year 
Speciat BurtpiInc Funp 

Fifteen million dollars have been provided prior to 1927 as spe 
cial building funds to be loaned to the counties for the purpose of 
erecting a more permanent type of rural school building. County 
boards of education in the fall of 1926 estimated their needs for the 
next biennium, in projects already planned, to be about $8,000,000 
The General Assembly of 1927 provided a fourth special building 
fund of $2,500,000 to be used as other funds have been used. The 


first four instalments from the third special building fund can be 


re-loaned, making $1,000,000 from this source. Within the next 
biennium there will be available approximately $3,500,000 for this 
purpose. From the third special building fund approximately 2000 
new classrooms were provided in which nearly 75,000 children are 
accommodated. Many counties have not yet begun in earnest the 
re-building of their school plants while others have almost completed 
their program. Personally, I hope to see as much of this fund as 


possible go into new constructions in territory that does not now have 
adequate school buildings to the end that many more localities in 
North Carolina may be touched by the inspiring influence of a mag- 
nificent school building in their midst 


Tue New EQUALIZATION Law 


The amount of the equalization fund was increased from $1,500,- 
000 to $3,250,000, which is more than double the amount provided in 
1925. This new amount is of sufficient size to make itself really 


felt in a number of counties. Of course, a much larger fund must 
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be provided before the burden of support for the six months school 
term is equalized among the several counties in the State. It is a 
start in the right direction, however, and it seems to me that the 
weaker counties should be greatly encouraged by this enlarged fund, 
because the State by this act has committed itself to a policy and 
demonstrated its interest in public education and shown its willing- 
ness to assume its part of the burden. There are two or three out- 
standing things in this bill. 

1. The method of determining values. No State has yet been 
able to find a method for the distribution of State aid on a large scale 
without using the taxable property in a county or district as a meas- 
ure of the economic strength of that county or district in determining 
its ability to support a minimum educational program. The present 
values of taxable wealth as among the several counties of the State 
are no longer accepted as being fair and equitable. On the other 
hand, it is necessary if this fund is to be equitably distributed, to 
have determined by some impartial agency the relative worth of the 
various counties as among themselves for the purpose of the distri- 
bution of this fund. The new equalization law sets up a commission 
and clothes it with power to find out and to determine the worth of 
each county in such a way that this value will be equitable among 
the counties. Both Pennsylvania and New York at the General 
Assemblies of 1927 adopted this principle as the basis of distribution 
of State funds. Of course, there is some danger of misunderstand- 
ing as there will be two values in many counties, one the values fixed 
by the commissioners upon which taxes will be levied and collected, 
and another the values fixed by the State Board of F qualization for 
the purpose of the distribution of the equalizing fund. The advan- 
tage, on the other hand, of this scheme is that the State Board of 
Equalization is on duty all the time and can from year to year make 
adjustments in valuations to the end that every county will receive 
its just proportion of the equalizing fund provided by the State. 

2. The equalizing fund now includes a part of the operating 
expenses of the school. Heretofore, the equalizing fund has been 
limited to teacher’s salaries only. In a modern school system a great 
deal of expense must be incurred in addition to teacher’s salaries 
When the equalizing fund was started twenty-five years ago the 
salary of the teacher was practically the entire expense. The operat- 
ing expenses of a school in the various counties now range from | 
per cent of the teachers’ salaries to more than 50 per cent. If the 
tax rate in the various counties for the six months school term 1s to 
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be kept anything like on a level it will be necessary for the State to 
participate further in these operating expenses than it has under- 
taken to go so far. However, a beginning has been made in this 
direction which if followed up will give considerable relief to many 
counties, and will encourage the counties to set up for themselves a 
better system of schools 

3. Local initiative. The counties are left in control of their own 
fiscal affairs. This makes it possible for the people within a county 
to determine for themselves in a large measure the kind of school 
ypportunity they desire to provide for the children of the county. 
In this way public education in North Carolina has developed. We 


have grown unit at a time. It is not possible, as I see it, to keep the 





front line of progress a straight line—one part of it goes forward 


while another part stands still or recedes. This front line must, 
therefore, always be a wavering, jagged line. If we undertake to 
keep it straight we are in danger of making it rigid and inflexible, 
ind of holding back the people who have an inclination to go for- 
ward. This provides an environment in which healthy school devel- 


opment can take place 


Tue New Bupcet Act 
Expenditures for public education in North Carolina are mount- 
ing so rapidly that it becomes necessary to provide a better account- 
ing system to the end that the people in charge of the administration 


public education may be able to account for the expenditure of 


school funds in such a way as to remove the suspicion of extrava- 
gance, carelessness, or inefficiet in the handling of these funds \ 
large busine poration must exercise more care in accounting 

its funds than 1s necessary for a small business on a city corner 
he larger the rporation the greater is the care exercised in its 
a unting system [This new accounting system will also make it 


aggregate the various funds in such a way as will factfli 


tate ymparison and analvsi f the expenditures, and will provide 
a basis for the determining of standard unit costs 

Furthermore, wit ir present accounting system there are many 
financial questions mnection with the six months school term 
that no one at this time is able to answer lf these accounts can be 
kept in this way we will be in a position to answer much more 
lefinitely questions concerning the cost of the six months school 


Since the State has entered the held of current expenditures other 


than teachers’ salaries, it becomes necessary very rapidly to standard 
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ize these additional costs to the end that the counties may participate 
in the State funds on an equitable basis. The new budget act will 
make it possible to unify under a common form the May budget, 
the accounting system that is carried through the year, the annual 
report to the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the audit which is now required by law of every county 
board of education and city board of trustees. All these documents 
will be arranged in the same way and will be classified according to 
the same standards of distribution and can be easily compared one 
with the other. This ought to be of great service to the counties in 
allaying the suspicion on the part of the taxpayers that the schools 
are managed in an extravagant way. 


WHY CHARACTER-EDUCATION 

Out of one hundred normally intelligent, healthy children of four 
to six years, two-thirds were found to have personality handicaps 
that interfered with their learning in school. Dr. Grace E. Bird, 
professor of educational psychology at the Rhode Island College of 
Education, reported that of the sixty-seven handicapped personali- 
ties, eight were troubled with shyness or fear, eight were handi- 
capped by being continually dependent upon commendation as a 
stimulus to keep up their efforts, two had so strong a personal preju- 
dice for or against the teacher that their freedom to fix their minds 
on the lesson was seriously interfered with, two sought distinction 


by 


by means of boisterous physical activity, two attracted notice 
being self-appointed comedians, two were ready to argue with fists 
or other weapons on the slightest cause, four were more interested in 
their neighbors than in their own affairs. Had these personal handi- 
aps been recognized and corrected in early childhood, a greater 
measure of life success might have been attained.—Boston Tran- 
Script. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 


‘A Stabilized All-Inclusive Membership and the Entire Profession at 
Work on Its Problems.” 


By J. Henry Hicusmita. 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE EQUALIZATION of educational opportunities is the chief 
T objective of the North Carolina Education Association. The 
factors involved are set forth as follows: 

I. A length of term of at least eight months for all schools. 
Consideration of the following aspects of the cases: 
1. Economic—The State's ability to pay. 
2. The employment of teachers on yearly basis as solution 
of this problem. 
3. Pedagogic—Effect upon the intellectual progress of chil- 
dren 
The Committee desires to re-emphasize with all possible force the 
utmost importance of the eight months’ term. Regret and disap- 
pointment are expressed that the question of a constitutional amend- 
ment making possible the eight months’ term was not given due 
consideration by the last legislature This question which is so 
vital to the educational, civic, economic and social development of 
the State is entitled to the most careful consideration which any 
legislature can give \dequate and equal educational advantages 
are the supreme concern of any commonwealth, for the safety and 
progress of democracy depends upon an intelligent citizenship 


“The eight months school term is mainly a problem in rural edu 


ation. It is perhaps, the biggest and the most difficult of all edu- 
ational problems the State is now facing. There are today enrolled 
in the rural schools of North Carolina 427,013 white pupils, and 
194,596 colored pupils. Of the 427,013 white pupils enrolled in the 
rural schools, 149,569 attend six months schools; 29,836 attend 


schools longer than six months but less than eight; 199,660 attend 
eight months schools, and 47.947 attend schools longer than eight 
months. Of the 194,596 colored pupils enrolled in the rural schools, 
158,930 attend six months schools; 14,180 attend schools longer than 
six months but less than eight ; 17,055 attend eight months schools and 
4.431 attend schools longer than eight months. Of the 136,425 


*Report of the Committee on Objectives presented by the Chairman of the 
ymmittee to the North Carolina Education Association, Raleigh, March 25 
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white pupils attending the city schools of North Carolina, not one 
attends a school whose term is less than eight months ; only 8,887 are 
in school with terms as short as eight months; 127,538 attend 
schools with a term extended beyond eight months. Of the 59,219 
colored children enrolled in the city schools of North Carolina, only 
1,254 attend six months schools ; 3,020 attend schools whose terms are 
between six and eight months; 9,797 attend eight months schools ; 
and 45,148 attend schools having a term extended beyond eight 
months. The eight months school term, then concerns rural chil- 
dren only, because no white children and less than 5,000 colored 
children living in cities attend a school whose term is less than eight 
months. Today some 65 per cent of the white children in country 
districts attend schools which have longer terms than the constitu- 
tional minimum ( Page 14, Report, State Ed. Com.) 

The advantages of an eight months term should be extended to 
the remaining 35% or rural pupils. Otherwise it will be impossible 
to equalize educational advantages. 

There have been certain objections raised to the eight months 
school term. The claim has been made that there is need for the 
labor of children of compulsory school age, that the pupils would 
not attend, that the State is not able to finance the increased term. 

These objections can be answered. There is, ultimately, only 
one obstacle in the way of an eight months’ term and that is money. 
This obstacle is not insurmountable. It depends upon the willingness 
of people to invest their money wisely. 

“The six months short term is unable to hold in school many 
boys and girls who have in them the capacity to improve from addi- 
tional schooling, but who have become, as a result of having attended 
only six months schools, so much over-age that they feel self-con- 
scious at having to do the elementary work required of them. The 
six months short term prevents children from coming into contact 
with well educated and professionally trained teachers. There is 
no doubt that on the whole the least competent teacher in the State, 
in ability, capacity, and training, is the teacher of the six months 
school. It seems almost impossible to provide children attending six 
months schools with stimulating teachers, because the teacher 
who is even moderately capable, and who has had only a meager 
amount of education and professional training, seeks and usually 
gets employment for more than half of each year. If the 
stimulating teacher be the heart of the school, then to lengthen the 
minimum term to eight months would, in the opinion of the Com- 
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mission, do more than any other thing to quicken it beat.” (Page 23, 
Report, State Ed. Com.) 

“The Statistical information concerning enrollment and attendance 
in schools of different lengths of term shows that the longer the 
school term, the better the attendance. The percentage of enroll- 
ment of six months white rural schools that was in daily attendance 
for the year 1925-26 was 72 per cent; for eight months schools it 
was 76 per cent. In the colored rural schools 65 per cent of the 
enrollment of the six months schools was in daily attendance, and 
68 per cent of the enrollment of the eight months schools. For all 
six months rural schools, white and colored, the percentage was 68; 
for all eight months schools it was 75 

The report shows that both for white children and for colored 
children, city and rural, in North Carolina as a whole, the longer 
the term the higher the percentage of the enrollment that attends 


daily.’ rage 18 Report State Ed. Com. ) 


BENEFITS OF THE E1GHtT Montus ScHoo. TERM 


[The Commission has found many conditions favoring an eight 
onths terms. There are 125,000 children who enter the first grade 

f North Carolina public schools every year. What happens to them 
in schools begins to happen the year they enter. Some of them stay 
school until they are turned out at the t j 


p prepared for life or for 


entrance to college Some fail to reach even the high school. Some 
fail to get bevond the fifth grade loo many fail to get bevond the 
No matter how long or how far these 125,000 children go, they 

ng their educational histories written as thev g If they 

fail to get a fair opportunity while they are in school, theré is no way 


medy their loss after they have 


they are young enough to enter with zest into the getting of an edu 
ator t they have had rea ie igh school through the me: 
opportunities offered by six months elementary schools 

North Carolina is losing much potential leadership today and in 
the ming generations through the inability of the 179,404 white 
hildren in schools of less than eight months to get a training which 
would equip them to compete on a reasonable basis of equality with 
the children more forward It is worth while to point out in this 


mnection that it is not lack of inherent abilitv nor of ambition that 
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prevents these children from having an opportunity to equip them- 
selves adequately for the work of the world, but it is the fact that 
they have had the mischance to be born and brought up in certain 
localities. 

The possibility for these children to have a fuller life is depend- 
ent, more than on any other thing, on their receiving a satisfactory 
educational experience. Furthermore the possibility of their reach- 
ing a reasonably satisfactory earning capacity is conditioned on the 
same factor. (Pages 22-25, Report, State Ed. Com.) 

In connection with the question, “Can the State finance the eight 
months’ term, the Commission says: 

“It has been shown that the total cost of current expense of the 
eight months school term would be $17,218,354. Of this amount 
salaries according to the State schedule would require $14,972,482, 
and current expense other than salaries estimated at 15 per cent of 
salaries would require $2,245,872. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that the State would, at the beginning, employ in the main 
the same kind of teachers it now employs, and that current expenses 
other than salaries would not be an appreciably larger percentage of 
the total expense of schools than at present. It does not take into 
account the cost of capital outlay and debt service.” (Pages 23-24, 
Report, State Ed. Com.) 

Is North Carolina able and willing to spend seventeen million dol- 
lars in order that every child in the State may have something like 
an equal chance? 

On page 22 of this Report of the Educational Commission is 
found this expression which states the opinion based on facts, “that 
North Carolina is able to pay for an eight months’ school term.” 

II \n adequate supply of adequately trained teachers—the 
problem of teacher training 

1. In colleges. 
2. In normal schools 
3. In summer schools 

The individual teacher is the prime factor in carrying on the 
educative process. His training, social background, and intellectual 
outlook are matters of first-rate importance. His function is to 
make education a vital, enlarging experience to the child. “To exalt 
the teacher through adequate training, proper salaries, a secure 
tenure, provision for retirement, opportunity for special study and 


} 


travel during service and a citizens part in public affairs is of first 


importance to the welfare of the children and society 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


The teacher out-put of the institutions of higher learning for the 
year 1925 was 1815. Of this number 1,699 were white and 116 
were colored. Of this number 1,237 white teachers actually taught 
during the year 1925-26. Eighty-eight (88) of the colored teachers 
taught during the year. It is seen, therefore, that 490 teachers who 
were trained in 1925 did not teach in 1925-26. 

Of the 1,815 certificates issued 1,699 were to white teachers and 
116 to negro teachers. Nine hundred and twenty-two (922) of the 
white certificates were elementary and 777 were high school certifi- 
cates. Seventy-six of the negro certificates led to teaching posi- 
tions in the elementary schools and 40 to teaching positions in the 
high schools. Seventy-three (73) white teachers received elemen- 
tary B certificates as result.of college credits and of this number 37 
actually taught during the year 1925-26. 

Out-of-state institutions trained 499 of the teachers who taught 
in the State in 1925-26 Of this number 167 white teachers 
held elementary certificates and 251 high school certificates. Thirty- 
five of these were elementary certificates and 46 high school certifi- 
cates issued to negroes 

\t the present time the annual out-put of State institutions for 
whites amounts to appproximately 900 elementary teachers and 750 
high school teachers. The training of these varies all the way from 
one to four years of college work. During the school year ending 
1926 2,331 white teachers began teaching in the public schools with- 
out having had as much as one year of college work 

In the year 1926—3,986 new white teachers entered the profes- 
sion. Of these 1,237 were trained in State institutions and were 


standard teachers | 


ler—2,749 had less than one year of college training and 


laving one or more years of college training. The 
rematt 
generally were graduates of high schools with some summer school 
training, though approximately 8 per cent of these had not graduated 
at high schools 

To fill vacancies and new positions it is estimated that we shall 


d approximate! 


nee y 4,445 white teachers per year by 1930 and that 
1.251 negro teachers will be needed. The problem ahead of the 
State is the proper training of these more than 4,000 teachers needed 
for the schools each year. In order to give this training the State 
must increase its teacher training facilities by the establishment and 


maintenance of additional normal schools 
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Suggested minimum national standards for a teaching position 
in the high schools call for four years of college or university work. 
67.22 per cent of the white high school teachers in North Carolina 
and 49.07 per cent of the negro high school teachers in North Caro- 
lina measure up to this suggested national standard. The standards 
for a teaching position in the public elementary schools in North 
Carolina which prevail at the present time are far below the standards 
set for teaching positions in the elementary schools throughout the 
country. Suggested minimum standards for a teaching position in 
the public elementary schools—generally approved throughout the 
United States—call for at least two years of training beyond high 
school graduation plus professional credits. Only 38.57 per cent 
of the white elementary school teachers and 15.11 per cent of the 
negro public elementary school teachers in North Carolina in 1925-26 
possessed training equal to the nationally approved standards. Data 
on Teacher Training conditions in North Carolina show the standards 
for a teaching in the elementary schools are still deplorably low and 
that the lowest grade teachers are found in rural communities, espe- 
cially those rural communities which have only a six-months school 
term. (P. 132, Report, State Ed. Com.) 

It is well to point out that 23 per cent of the white teachers in 
the public schools are beginner teachers and that 21 per cent of the 
negro teachers are beginner teachers. It is startling to know that 
during the school year ending 1926, 2,331 white teachers and 1,000 
negro teachers began teaching in the public schools of North Caro- 
lina without ever having had as much as one year of college or normal 
school work. All of these facts indicate that the supply of well 
trained teachers for the public schools of North Carolina is far 
below the actual demand 


1926 White Negro 

1. Total number teaching positions ...... 13,332.00 5,569.00 
2. Per cent of teachers who were beginners (x).23 (x).21 
3. Actual number of beginners 3,986.36 1,169.49 
4. Number of teachers needed to fill newly 

created teaching positions (i.e. increase 

in number of teaching positions over pre- 

ceding year) 384.00 260.00 
5. Number of new teachers needed to fill 


positions left vacant through withdrawals 
of teachers from, the teaching profession 3,602.36 909.49 
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1926 White Negro 
6. Supply teachers received from higher in- 
stitutions in state and out-of-state insti- 


tutions 1,655.00 169.00 
7. Total number of new teachers needed 3,986.36 1,169.49 
8. Minus output higher institutions (-) 1,655.00 (-) 169.00 
9. Inadequately prepared new teachers 2,331.36 1,000.49 


( Page 211, Report Ed. Com.) 


Ill. The Supervision of the elementary schools: 

A supervisor of every county or group of counties employing as 
many as 100 teachers, and one supervisor for at least every 100 
teachers 

There are 29 white rural supervisors in the State. In the 29 
counties in which these supervisors work there are 3,996 teachers. 
The enrollment in the elementary schools of these counties is 140, 
539. The average number of teachers for each supervisor is 139, 
and the average number of pupils in each supervisor’s county is 5,000 


Ten of the largest city schools employ 48 supervisors for the 1,196 


teachers employed for the 39,025 pupils enrolled in the elementary 
schools 
There are 7] unties in the State which do not have rural 


supervisors for the elementary schools. This means that about 
10,000 teachers in these schools have no supervision. About 30% 
of these unsupervised teachers are raw, untrained recruits at the 
beginning of any school year 


The need is at least 71 additional supervisors for the white rural 


schools of the State 
The colored rural elementary schools have 37 supervisors operat 
ing in 38 counties. These supervisors have 2,319 teachers under 


their care 
The final test of the efficiency of a school system is the outcome 
or result of the process when a given teacher takes a given number 
pupils and directs their educational activities. What the teacher 


il 


achieves is the final consideration. How necessary, therefore, that 
she be well trained and directed, and any money spent in securing a 


high degree of efficien on the teacher’s part will vield the largest 
pe sctble divide t j 


I\ \ health program 


l \ State director of physical education and health. 





=e 
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2. Codéperation between the schools and county health 
officers for the realization of this objective. 

Health is purchasable commodity, and the price is education. 

Strong bodies are essential to well-being, alike to individuals and 
to states. Economic losses resulting from preventable diseases and 
ill-health are estimated at $75,000.000 annually. Bad teeth, diseased 
tonsils, adenoids, defective vision, malnutrition and other physical 
defects are far more prevalent in the country than in the city. 

V. Standardization of both elementary and high schools: 

Substantial progress has been made in the standardization of 
elementary schools. At the present time there are 115 schools which 
have met the requirements for standard rating. During the present 
year nearly 100 schools have met the requirements, making a total of 
more than 200 standard schools at the close of the present session. 

There are 494 white and 49 colored accredited high schools, mak- 
ing a total of 543. A number of both white and colored high schools 
will be added to the accredited list at the close of the present session. 

VI. The reorganization of the course of study for both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools: 

Continuing curriculum revision is demanded by a changing social 
order, by the discoveries of science and by new methods of educa- 
tional organization. 

Increasing demands upon the time of the school make it necessary 
to eliminate useless material, to adapt activities to the individual needs 
of the pupil and to place emphasis on real values, actual effectiveness, 
and improved habits of study and work. 

VII. Training for citizenship, which involves the problem of 
moral instruction. 

VIII. A publicity program for the State, to be conducted by the 
Secretary of the North Carolina Education Association : 

1. The North Carolina Teacher. 
2. State School Facts 

3. The High School Journal 

4. Other magazines 

5. Newspapers 

6. County and other school papers. 

IX. Revenue: Wealth and increase wherever they are found 
must contribute their just share to the education of children 
wherever they are 
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North Carolina is rapidly becoming an industrial State. The 
tendency to centralize wealth and industry must be matched by a 
program for the equalization of educational opportunity as between 
district, county, and State. Informed intelligence is the primary 
wealth of the State. 

X. The county-wide plan: The county must be made the unit 
of school organization and administration. 

XI. General objectives for all schools : 

A well-rounded education requires constant emphasis upon 
those objectives which give life, unity, and effectiveness. These 
objectives are : 

1. Worthy home membership. 

2. Sound health. 

3. Mastery of the intellectual tools needed in daily life. 

4. Vocational effectiveness 
Intelligent and active citizenship. 

6. Wise use of leisure. 
7. The development of ethical character. 


Every teacher should test the soundness of all schoolroom activi- 
ties by the extent to which these objectives are realized. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


The enrollment of high schools in the High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina has reached a total of 264. Membership 
in this association is open to accredited public high schools of the 
State 

The association conducts State high school championship con- 
tests in football, baseball, basketball, track and tennis. The executive 
committee of the association at its last meeting inaugurated a move- 
ment for adding a soccer contest to the list of the association’s 
activities. A sub-committee was named to formulate. tentative plans 
for a soccer contest and to present these plans to the annual meeting 
of the association in May. Should the annual meeting of the asso 
ciation approve of the plans for a soccer contest, then the contest 
will be announced for next fall 

Information concerning any feature of the association's work 
may be obtained from the secretary at Chapel Hill. 
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REVENUE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


New Scnoot Bupcet Law 

EcTIONS 172, 173, and 174 not changed. 
en 175. Contents of the May budget. The May budget pre- 
pared by the county board of education shall provide three separate 
schools funds (a) a current expense fund, (b) a capital outlay fund. 
and (c) a debt service fund. 

(a) The current expense fund shall include; (1) expenses of 
general control—per diem of board of education, salaries of super- 
intendant, attendance officer, and clerical assistants, travel and com- 
munication, office supplies and expense, and other necessary expenses 
of general control; (2) instructional service—salaries of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, and any other necessary items of instruc- 
tion; (3) operation of school plant—wages of janitors and other 
employees, fuel, water, light, and power, janitors’ supplies, expenses 
for care grounds, and other necessary expenses of operation; (4) 
maintenance of plant—upkeep of grounds, repair of buildings, repair 
and replacements of heating, lighting and plumbing equipment, 
instructional apparatus, furniture, and other equipment, and other 
necessary expenses of maintenance; (5) fixed charges—rent, insur- 
ance and other necessary fixed charges; (6) auxiliary agencies— 
replacement of and repair of library books, transportation of pupils, 
and other necessary auxiliary activities 

(b) The capital outlay fund shall provide for the purchase of 
sites, the erection of school buildings, including dormitories and 
teachers’ homes, improvement of new school grounds, alteration and 
addition to buildings, installation of heating, lighting and plumbing, 
purchase of furniture, including instructional apparatus of new build- 
ings, office equipment, acquisition of trucks and other vehicles for the 
transporation of pupils and for the better operation and administra- 
tion of schools, and other necessary capital outlay. 

(c) The debt service fund shall provide for the payment of all 
loans due the State, the interest and principal on bonds, payments to 
the sinking fund, payment of district indebtedness for schools 
assumed by the county, apportionment to districts voting bonds or to 
districts borrowing from the county board of education and all other 
indebtedness which is payable during the fiscal year for which the 
budget is prepared. 

*The changes which the legislature of 1927 made in the North Carolina 
School Law providing revenues for public education were shown in a recent 
bulletin which the State Department of Education issued in mimeographed form. 


The changes are of sufficient significance to warrant our publishing them in 
full in this issue of the Hicu Scuoo. Journat.—Editor 
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Sections 176 and 177 name of funds changed to conform with 
section 175. 

Sec. 178. How to determine the amount of the current expense 
fund, the capital outlay fund, and the debt service fund. All poll 
taxes, fines, forfeitures, penalties, and all public school revenues of 
the country not otherwise appropriated shall be placed to the credit of 
the current expense fund authorized in section 175, subsection (a) of 
this article, except as otherwise provided. After the county board 
of education has determined in accordance with law the total cur- 
rent expense for county schools and the salaries for charter 
districts and, in addition, has determined the capital outlay and debt 
service needs for the county schools for the year, the basis of the 
amounts to be included in the May budget for the special charter 
districts in addition to salaries shall be arrived at in the following 
manner 

(1) From the total current expense fund shall be deducted (a) 
salaries of teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents and 
(b) all current expenses for general control. This balance shall be 
the remainder of the current expense fund for schools other than 
special charter districts. The county board of education shall allow 
for current expenses, except as otherwise provided herein, the same 
per capita amount per pupil enrolled for the previous school year to 
the special charter districts that is allowed to all the other schools of 
the county 

(2) From the total capital outlay fund provided for county 
schools shall be deducted (a) all revenue for capital outlay for a 
specific district or districts and (b) items financed by long term loans 
or bonds and all other non-revenue receipts, including the proceeds 
from the sale of school property. On the basis of the balance thus 
determined, the county board of education shall allow for capital 
outlay the same per capita amount per pupil enrolled for the previou 
school year to the special charter districts that is allowed to all other 
schools 

(3) When the county board of education shall have determined 
the necessary amount to be raised from county funds for debt ser- 
vice for all schools other than special charter districts and local tax 
listricts voting bonds or borrowing from the county board of edu- 
vation in whole or in part for providing suitable building or buildings 
for said district for the six months school term, said board shal! 
allow for the debt service fund the same per capita amount per pupil 
enrolled for the previous school year to the special charter districts 


and to districts voting bonds or borrowing from the county board 
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of education for said building purposes that is allowed to all the 
other schools of the county: Provided, the amount allowed for any 
year shall not exceed the actual debt service need of said school 
districts in any year. If the amount derived or to be derived from 
the sources menioned above in this section is insufficient for these 
funds the commissioners are authorized to levy an additional tax 
to meet the actual needs of each fund. 

Sections 179-193, name of funds changed to conform with sec- 
tion 175. 

Sec. 194. Operation of county school budget. (a) Duty of 
county board of education. On or before the first Monday in each 
month the county board of education shall file with the county board 
of commissioners a written statement showing the condition of the 
annual six months school budget at the close of the preceding month 
This statement shall also include a careful estimate of the necessary 
expenditures which will be made during the current month from the 
six months’ school budget. In like manner each special charter 
district shall prepare and file with the county board of education a 
similar statement, which shall be the guide in determing for the spe- 
cial charter district the amount which shall be included in the monthly 
statement of cash needs: Provided, that if the county board of edu- 
cation shall deem to be unreasonable the amount estimated as the 
cash needs of said district for a current month, the county commis- 
sioners may not be required to provide more than one-sixth of the 
total approved budget for such district prior to the beginning of the 
first month of the constitutional school term: Provided, further, 
that no payment to special charter district shall be made until a 
copy of the audit for the previous year for the special charter district 
has been filed as provided by law. 

(h) Duty of county board of commissioners. It shall be the duty 
of the board of county commissioners to provide when and as needed 
the funds necessary to meet the monthly expenditures as set forth 
in the statement prepared by the county board of education in accord- 
ance with the budget. 

Sections 195 and 196 not changed 

Sec. 197. How school funds shall be disbursed. The county 
board of education shall divide the funds belonging to the county into 
two classes—(1) those apportioned to districts for salaries for 
instructional service and other regular employees and (2) those 
reserved to the county board of education for all other necessary 
expenses included in the budget under current expense fund, capital 
fund, and debt service fund 
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The treasurer shall pay out funds reserved to the county board 
of education only on warrants signed by the chairman and secretary 
of said board. The treasurer shall pay out county funds apportioned 
to the district for the six months term, special tax funds, and supple- 
mental funds from other sources only on a properly executed order 
signed by a majority of the district committee, one of whom shall be 
the secretary, and countersigned by the county superintendent: Pro- 
vided, however, all supplements on salaries payable during the six 
months term from local taxes shall be drawn on separate vouchers : 
Provided, further, that the county board of education may at any time 
prohibit the district committee from spending illegally the district 
funds including the special local-tax funds 

Sec. 198. County board of education to have accounts of the 
board of education and the county treasurer of. the public school 
fund audited. On or before the first day of August of each year 
the county board of education shall cause to be audited the books of 
the treasurer of the county school fund and the accounts of the 
county board of education, and shall provide for the cost of the same, 


where a county auditor is not provided by special statute, out of the 


current expense fund. The auditor’s report shall show: 
For six months school term (1) Sources of revenues and 
pury s for which expenditures were made; (2) comparison of 


approved May budget with the actual transactions: (3) statement of 


salary paid each teacher, principal, supervisor, or superintendent, and 
all other employees employed in the county system, showing what 
part was paid out of the State and county six months school fund 
ind what part was paid out of the local tax funds; (4) the auditor 
shall compare the expenditures with the budget approved by the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, and report whether all salaries 


" er exper have been paid in accordance with law; (5) the 
auditor shall check the average daily attendance by districts as shown 
in the budget against the monthly reports from the district listing the 
high scho ind elementary school average daily attendance sepa 
rate ind including a statement covering the average daily attend- 


ance maintained during the scholastic year which the financial trans 
also the average by the financial transactions con 
tained in the audit ; (6) statement of outstanding indebtedness, includ 
ounty school bonds, amounts due the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and all unpaid accounts; (7) appraisal of all school property ; 
and (8) and all other items which will aid in making a complete audit 

For local tax districts In similar details, the audit of the 


all include accounts of local tax districts 
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(c) For special charter districts. In like manner and in similar 
details, unless otherwise provided in special act, the board of trustees 
of each special charter district shall cause to be audited the accounts 
of the treasurer and board of trustees of the special charter districts. 

At least a consolidated statement of the report of the auditor 
shall be published in some newspaper circulating in the county, or in 
bulletin form, and one copy of the complete report shall be sent to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and one copy shall 
be given to the chairman of the board of county commissioners, and 
one copy to the chairman of the county board of education. 

If the county board of education or special charter district board 
of trustees shall fail to have all accounts audited as provided herein, 
the State Superintendent shall notify the State Auditor, and said 
State Auditor shall send an auditor to said county and have the 
accounts audited in »ccordance with the provisions of this section, 
and all expenses for the same shall be paid by the county board of 
education or the board of trustees, as the case may be. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA FOREIGN TRAVEL TOURS 
(Continued from Page 52) 

College credit will be granted by the University of North Caro 
lina through the Extension Division, provided requirements as to 
entrance and quality of work are satisfied. Those interested in the 
travel aspect of the tours and not desiring to receive credit for the 
courses offered may also become members of these groups 

The French tour will cover the period from June 18 to August 
28 and the cost will be $535. Residence for six weeks will be taken 
up in Paris, in pensions in the Latin Quarter. Places of interest in 
France will be visited, including the chateau country. Courses in 
French composition, conversation and introduction to French litera 
ture will be given by Professor H. R. Huse of the University faculty 

Inclusive price of the German tour, which will last from July 
} 


2nd to September 4th, will be $525. Residence will be taken up in 


14 


Munich, in which famous old | 


University town studies in the lan 


guage and literature of the country will be pursued. Included in the 


price of the tour are visits to Oberammergau, to the picturesque 
Bavarian mountains, and the Rhine river trip from Mayence to 
Cologne. Courses in both elementary and advanced 


yurse in German literature will be offered by Professor John 7 


(serman and a 


Krumpelmann of the University of North Carolina 
Details regarding these tours may be had by writing to R. M 
Grumman, Acting Director, University Extension Division, Uni 
; ee 


versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF SPANISH IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLiINA* 


By Lorna IL. Lavery 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, North Carolina College for Women 


HE DATA contained in this report come as the result of an inter- 
te created on the part of the writer in response to numerous 
inquiries during recent months concerning the present status of Span- 
ish in the secondary schools of North Carolina. The survey, though 
not complete in every detail, is at least indicative of the steady 
growth of Spanish in the high schools and presents an optimistic 
outlook regarding its future in the State. 

In order to secure the necessary information, a brief question- 
naire requesting number of courses taught and annual enrollment 
since Spanish was first introduced into each respective school, was 
sent to the principals of the 442 accredited high and preparatory 
schools in the State. Twenty replies were received. This list was 
supplemented by one secured from the Spanish staff of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and by information added by students in 
North Carolina College for Women who had studied Spanish in the 
secondary schools previous to their entrance into college. Replies 
were received from all but four of these fifteen additional high 
schools to which a second questionnaire was sent. The survey is 
based therefore upon data received from thirty-one out of thirty-five 
high and preparatory schools known in February, 1927, to include 
Spanish in their curriculum. Of this number four offer a three-year 
course, twenty-one a two-year course, and the remaining six a one- 
year course 

Seven schools report one or more teachers exclusively for Span 
ish. In the remaining schools the following combinations of subjects 
with Spanish are noted: French 14, English 2, Algebra 1, History 
1, French and English 1, French and German 1, French and Algebra 
1, English and Science 1, Principal 1, 6th Grade 1. 

Three high schools report a total enrollment in 1926-27 of over 
200, two of over 150 and two of more than 100. Only six schools 
where a two year course is offered show an enrollment of less than 
fifty 


* Report presented before the Spanish section of the Modern Language 
Association in Raleigh, March 25, 1927 
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Since 1925 Spanish has been introduced into the curriculum of 
eleven high schools and dropped from five in the State. Letters 
requesting the reasons for the discontinuation of the subject brought 
forth responses from the principals which in general seemed to indi- 
cate their desire to include Spanish. However, small classes and the 
necessity of offering one or two other foreign languages, usually 
French and Latin, made the instruction of Spanish prohibitive in 
the small high school. 

Below is a table indicating by three-year periods the percentage 
increase in Spanish in the secondary schools during the past ten years. 
It is impossible to state accurately the registration during this period 
but the data recorded are sufficiently complete to justify such a com- 
parison of its growth. 

The total enrollment in 1926-27 of 2,193 students has been taken 
as 100%. 


1916-17 1919-20 1922-23 1925-26 1926-27 
2% 12% 49% 78% 100% 


AUSTRIA DEVELOPS THE DIRECT METHOD 
OF TEACHING 


Another step in child welfare has been taken by Austrian cities. 
Municipal lodging houses for school children have been established 
in Vienna as a result of the new method of direct teaching under- 
taken in Austria, according to Robert W. Heingartner, U. S. consul 
at Vienna. 

Under the new system, city children are taken to the country to 
study geology, botany, geography and kindred subjects at first hand. 
Country children are brought to the cities to see the traffic, large 
buildings, theater, opera and museums. 

Until recently there was no appropriate place at which the chil- 
dren could be lodged. Now the city furnishes beds at a nominal 
charge, supper and breakfast at cost, and tickets for street cars, 
theater and opera at reduced prices. The new lodging house contains 
ten sleeping rooms with 180 beds, a lounging and a dining room, 
kitchen, hospital and shower baths. All the rooms are light and 
cheerful and appropriately decorated. Other cities in Austria have 
followed the example of Vienna.—H ygeia. 
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THE LATIN CONTEST 


By Epcar B. Jenxins 
Teaching Fellow in Latin, University of North Carolina 


HE third year of the state-wide High School Latin Contest shows 
T: continued improvement in the quality of papers submitted by 
pupils. In 1925, 21% of the schools averaged between 70 and 80; 
in 1926, 22%: and in 1927, 16%. In 1925, 32% of the schools 
averaged betwen 80 and 90; in 1926, 25%: and in 1927, 44%. In 
1925, 3% of the schools averaged over 90; in 1926, 10%; and in 
1927, 12.5%. In 1925, 56% of the schools passed with an average 
mark of 70 or better; in 1926, the percentage increased to 69% ; 
and in 1927, it has risen to 75%. The average grade of all papers 
submitted in the 1927 contest was 78.8 Four schools made an 
average of over 90. Three schools—Asheville, Charlotte, Roxboro— 
have had at least one paper of 90 or better for all three years 

While a number of former contestants dropped out, thirteen 
new schools entered the contest this year, making a total of 112 dif- 
ferent schools that have participated in the contest at one time or 
another. Twelve of this number have entered every year. On the 
other hand, a general rise in grades is noticeable. So far as this 
increase on a percentage basis is indicative, it is an interesting com 
ment on the efficiency of Latin study and training in the high schools 
of the state 

In view of the fact that the trophy cup is presented to the indi 


vidual scoring the highest mark rather than to the school making the 


highest average, it is seen that any school, however few the pupils 
studving Latin, has a chance im the contest The interest shown by 
the high schools in the past make it certain that the contest will be 
held again next vear 


Rest rs OF THE CONTEST 


First prize won for Wilson High School by Harper Barnes 

First honorable mention won for Roxboro High School by W 
D. Merritt, Jr 

Second honorable mention won for Shelby High School by Maude 
Rollins 

Third honorable mention won for Shelby High School by Edwin 
Long, Ir 


Roxboro had the highest average for the three papers submitted 


ET 





Fe 


a 
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In addition to the schools mentioned above, the following high 
schools sent in at least one paper the grade of which was 90 or 
better: Asheville, Charlotte, Concord, Greensboro, Morganton. 


The examination or test is given herewith. 


Tue Latin CONTEST 
ConpuctTep By 
Tue University oF NortH CAROLINA 
February 24, 1927 


(Number your answers as the questions are numbered. No texts or vocabu 
laries should be used on this test. Be sure to write out and sign a pledge at 
the end of your paper. The test is to be completed within three hours.) 


I. Translate the Latin 
End of the Conference of Ariovistus with Caesar 


Dum haec in colloquio geruntur, Caesari nuntiatum est equit: 
\riovisti propius tumulum accedere et ad nostros adequitare, lapid 
telaque in nostros conicere. Caesar loquendi finem fecit seque ad 


suos recepit suisque imperavit ne quod omnino telum in_hostes 
reicerent Nam etsi sine ullo periculo legionis delectae cum equitatu 
proelium fore videbat, tamen committendum non putabat ut pulsis 
hostibus dici posset eos ab se per fidem in colloquio circumventos 
Posteaquam in vulgus militum elatum est, qua arrogantia in col 
logquio Ariovistus usus omni Gallia Romanis interdixisset, impetum 
ule ut in nostros eius equites fecissent eaque res colloquium diremis 
set, multo maior alacritas studiumque pugnandi matus exercitu 
iniect n est 
Il. Grammatical Questions 
(The numbers in parentheses refer to lines of the text above 

1. Identify the case and explain the use of the case for each of the 


following words: (1) Caesari, (2) tumulum, (8) arrogantia, (® 
Gallia, (8) Romanis 
2. Name the form and explain the use of mood and tense for eac! 
of the following words: (1) geruntur, (4) reicerent, (6) 
mittendum, (10) diremisset 
3. Give the principal parts of each of the following words: (1) 


; I i 
geruntur, 


3) loquendi, (6) posset 
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III. Translate the Latin 
Campaign of Marcellus against Cassius Longinus 
Erat copiis pedestribus multo firmior Marcellus: habebat enim 

veteranas multisque proeliis expertas legiones. Cassius fidei magis 
quam virtuti legionum confidebat. Itaque cum castra castris collata 
essent et Marcellus locum idoneum castello cepisset, quo prohibete 
aqua Cassianos posset, Longinus, veritus ne genere quodam obsidionis 
clauderetur in regionibus alienis sibique infestis, noctu silentio ex 
castris proficiscitur celerique itinere Uliam contendit, quod sibi fidele 
esse oppidum credebat 
Notes 

collata essent means “had been pitched near” 

infestis means “hostile.” 


DR. RREASTED, OF TUT FAME, TELLS HOW HISTORY 
IS BEING DUG UP 

Ancient Egyptian buildings along the River Nile are in such con- 

dition that the great inscriptions on their walls will be lost forever 


luctions and records are soon made. This fear is 


unless exact reproc 
expressed by Dr. James H. Breasted, leading Egyptologist and direc- 
tor of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, in a report 
to the Journal of the Archeological Society of Washington, Art and 
Archeology 

Inscriptions on the walls of the Medinet Habu Temple at Luxor 


are being recorded by field workers of the institute. The process 


now used combines in one record three things, Dr. Breasted states: 
the speed and accuracy of the camera, the skill of the trained and 
experienced draftsman, and the completeness that is only made pos- 
sible by the ability of the epigrapher who can read and understand 
the inscription Making these exact reproductions for scholars t 
study at leisure in their libraries is a long task. The photographer 
makes small negatives of the pictures and symbols, section by section 
These go through a series of processes of enlargement and tracing to 
bring out each detail of the ancient signs At last, the epigrapher 
takes the final copy that shows the signs as perfectly as the drafts- 
man can make them and goes out to the temple walls to proof read 
his manuscript from a ladder or scaffold 

To complete and publish the records of this temple will take at 


least two or three more vears, it is estimated Science 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A DetariLep ANALYSIS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN THE HiGH ScnHoor. By 
Cecile White Flemming. Teachers College, New York City, N. Y., 
1925. Pp. xi 209. Price, 1.50, cloth 
What are the traits which when combined make for school success? 

What value has each of these in comparison with the rest? How can 

we obtain from the elementary school marks, teachers’ ratings, and ob- 

jective tests a prediction of what the subsequent success of pupils will 
be? These are some of the questions raised and partially answered in 

Flemming’s book. How did she (for the investigator is a woman) pro 

ceed in discovering the answers to these problems ? 

Intelligence tests were used, of course, tests of silent reading, teach 
ers’ estimates of intelligence, chronological age, tests of will temperament, 
the Stanford chievement tests, tests of Achievement in Latin and Eng- 
lish, tachers’ estimates of nine physical and character traits—all these 
were included. Can you imagine pupils’ names all neatly copied with 
many columns arranged to the right and in each of these twenty-five or 
thirty columns, entered opposite the name, scores in each trait. These 
we say are the rough data The willing subjects were the pupils of 
Horace Mann School, New York City, most of whom are above the aver 
ize for the country in intelligence and achievement. Correlations (one 
figure varying from 0 to plus 1.00 or to —1.00 indicating the average 


1 ‘ 


degree of relationship (were computed between the measurements of each 
trait and then the average marks of the pupils which here indicated school 
achievement These correlations were then combined and recombined 


ind from it all there emerged certain combinations of traits with the 


ippropriate weight of each all nicely calculated so that one can almost 
ivy, “for successful school achievement take five units of intellgience 
three of good school attitude, and two units of energy.” To speak more 
irately and scientifically the investigation confirmed the usual hig! 
n of intelligence for success in high school The three tests used 
erman, Otis, and Miller) measured about the same thing, so that any 
e test could have been used instead of the three. Of outstanding im 
rtance is that teachers’ estimates were more loselv related to school 
evement than mental tests scores These estimates ran up as high a 
80 in the junior high school. Next in importance to estimate intelligence 
es school attitude The best prophecy reported with school achieve 
ent was a correlation of .845, and this was attained by combination one 
mit of intelligence with .64 unit school attitude, with .18 unit energy, and 
t 07 1 t chronologi« age 


All told, here is a book for the statistically trained mind but for né 
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A New Approacu To AMERICAN History: StupeNnt’s Gt 


By D. C. Bailey. The University of Chicago Press. 1927 
$1.50. 


In the belief that the time has come to apply new methods to thy 


teaching of American history, Mr. Bailey has prepared these guide sheet 
which make possible a shifting of emphasis from the mere acqui 
facts to the attainment of genuine understanding « 


yf the course of hi 
torical development 


i 


The author’s method is intended to achieve in the pupil a series 
understandings of the larger significant movements of American hist 


" ' ’ 
will explain the 


society in which he lives and develop in hir 
reasoning attitude toward the social world of today, instead of passi 
acceptance 


For this purpose he divides American history into 
units 


six fundament 


i. Setting the Stage for Columbu 
2. Pushing Back the Frontier 
3. The New World Breaks away from the Old 
4. Making the Constitution 
5. Testing the Constitution 
6 ! ! tr ration of American Life 
The cis a é spproach to the studv of American history } 
heer le vel ed nm thre ‘ ective mit a To lo 
"met Td] ' terpretat ‘ Ren ance 
ameian an edleret ling j ery ' ‘ ile conseque 
f the exnansiot Enron life during the fifteenth century 
nif } the t ir expanding trontie to deve 
erst f , ncstitutions. our ideals. and our traditions } 
eet 
’ gt the ‘ \ thy 4 ¢ ’ Rey stior and ‘ 
. ‘ the Snes Ame ' nies. to develop an understar 
why it v nevitable that most of the Western hemisphere 
eak a ’ Europe and pt 1¢ its own destiny in its own way 
nit 4 rough the stud { the experiences of our country unde 
he “Articles of | federation,” to develop an understanding of how 
tit f e to be create 
” ‘ ‘ tu the exte ence of the United S t 
The the t tut t eve t ITMie tar lit re T Vy € ect 
ot tect ¢ thas has ected. and to gait 
e t t the take which have been made under it |! e | 
gely ‘ the weaknesse f human nature rather than to defect 
‘ tructure tne ¢£ ernment 
’ t ig tre t y f the deve pment f the Indu t 
c tion in the United States, to gain an understanding of the enviror 
ont in which we et 


ettion 
JISitI 





PUL» 
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The guide sheets are divided into six major parts: the presentation, 
the outline of the assimilative material, a series of problems focused on 
the understanding involved in the unit, a series of maps, a group of spe 
cial projects, and a list of references—all of which are essential to the 
building up of the understanding involved in the unit. 


THe Ruine Panoramic Map WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND EXPLANATORY 


Text, ADDITIONAL COMMENTARY, QUESTIONS FoR CLAssroom Use, 
AND VocaBuLary. By A. Kenngott. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 70 cents. 


The Rhine Panoramic Map pictures the Rhine geographically and 
“Kulturhistorisch” rather than politically and gives the student even in 
the easier reading material and conversation exercises a substantial back- 
ground of geography, history, and legend presented in a very interesting 
way. The publication relates the famous legends of “Die Lorelei,” “Die 
Feindlichen Briider,” and takes the student from K6ln down through Main, 
pointing out all the interesting places on the journey, and telling the 
stories and legends attached to each place. The map is beautifully illus- 
trated in colors 

As editor of “Kleine Geschichten,” and of Hillern’s “Hober Als die 
Kirche,” teacher of German, and former editor of the Modern Language 
Press, Mr. Kenngott is unusually well qualified to prepare the material 
included with the map. He is now travelling in Europe, and it was dur- 
ing his travels abroad, the publishers announce, that the happy thought 
came to him of bringing this material before the students of German in 
this country. The map which is 9 by 63 inches in size, and folds readily 
into substantial cover of convenient size 


InpIvIDUAL INsTRUCTION SHEETS: How to Write anp How to Us: 
Tem. By R. W. Seividge, Professor of Industrial Evolution, the 
University of Missouri The Normal Arts Press, Penia, Illinois 
1926. 800 pp. 263 


This book is intended for teachers and those interested in the essential 


elements involved in the preparation of instruction seets and in the methods 
necessary in their successful use Although it is written with special! 
reference to trade and industrial education, the general principles in 
volved apply to every phase of school work. It points out clearly the 
different types of sheets, their essential characteristics, and the conditions 
inder which they 1 be used successfully. It also discriminates between 
analysis on the basis of jobs, which is essentially for production purposes 
and analysis on the basis of instruction units, which is essentially for 
teaching purpoes 

The book is clearly and concisely written and well printed. Any 
teacher, whatever his particular subject may be, who uses the project 
method of instruction will find in it many stimulating suggestions appli 
cable to his own work 
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N. C. State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 
Summer School, Fune 13 to Fuly 22, 1927 


COLLEGE AND CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 


Agriculture Englis! Physical 
Bot Geograph) Education 
( hemiustr History Physics 
Econor Mathematics Physiology 
Educatior Moderr Sociology 
Engineering Language Zoology 


Special Courses for High School Teachers and Principals, Teachers 
and Specialists in Agriculture, Textile Workers, and Industrial 
Arts Teacher 

é Supervisory Activities of the Principal, Methods of 

Teaching Third-Year Science, Philosophy of Education, Modern 

, 


lencies in Education, Advanced Course in Educational Psy 
gy 
‘ B and Girls’ Club Leaders, Farmers and Farm 
Women, Adults Interested in Various Industrial Activities 
made up of leaders mm their respective fields 
College Credit Courses leading to both Bachelor's and Master's degrees 


ALL COURSES OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Ind 





P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 








Sargent Handbook Beries 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book for 
Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 
10th Edition, 1925-26 1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 
SUMMER CAMPS. An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining thereto 
3rd Edition, 1926. 784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 
PORTER SARGENT 
111 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 








The Associated School Services 


ndividual placement servi tor p si 
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One of the Fifteen Varieties 
Duck Shades 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 
A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, 
surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high 
Teachers attended the 1926 summer session from 32 states and 
two foreign countries. 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the state 
summer schools of North Carolina 


Faculty of ninety from twenty-one universities and teachers 
colleges 
225 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade 


music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high school teach- 


ers, supervisors, and principals 


Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board in dormi 


tories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by for- 
warding $5 of this amount. Board in private homes is from $10 t 
$15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four months 


Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
A SHIEVILLI NortH CAROLINA 











THe SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1937 
A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, 
surrounded by 60 ™ aks 6,000 feet high 


Teachers attended the 1926 summer session from 32 states and 
foreign countries 
The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the state 
summer schools of North Carolina 

Faculty f ninety from twenty-one universities and teachers 
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